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Thus Lenard shewed that if the kathode rays he allowed to fall on a window of thin aluminium sealed into the walls of a vacuum tube, rays having much the same properties penetrate into the air outside the tube; we may suppose either that some of the electrons penetrate through the aluminium or that the impact of the electrons inside the tube is sufficient to knock off electrons from the outer side into the air.
268. Rontgen Rays. Under the same circumstances as these, Rontgen had shewed that another system of rays are produced in the air.
The Roiitgen or X rays pass through glass and many other materials very easily. When they fall on certain fluorescent substances they excite these strongly, they can penetrate readily substances like paper, wood, and light materials which are opaque to light. The denser metals are more opaque; their use in surgery, owing to the fact that they penetrate tho muscle and lighter tissues of the body while the bones are opaque to them, is well known. They are best produced by the use of a tube of soda glass of the shape shewn in Fig. *J7().
Fig. 270.
The kathode is of aluminium and is concave*. Tho kathode rays are shot on to the platinum anode inclined at -15" to (,li<», direction in which they are travelling and from this the Rontgen rays appear.
According to the theory of Stokes, developed by Thomson, each electron as it reaches the anode sots up a sudden impulse in the ether which travels outwards as a single wave from Mio anode; these impulses follow each other rapidly but not with the rapidity or regularity requisite to produce a eont.muous stream of light waves; the properties of such a, discontinuous series of impulses will resemble, as Thomson proved, those of the Rontgen rays.